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ABSTRACT 



The utility of behavior management in a college 
English course designed to repair or develop the student's skills in 
the written language is studied. The subjects were community college 
students who had demonstrated rhetorical or mechanical weaknesses in 
the use of the written language. The students were told they would 
have to complete all of the required tasks to a minimum standard of 
achievement, as judged by the instructor. Each would be awarded a 
minimum number of points for each step so completed; he could revise 
as often as he wished until he had gained the maximum number of 
points designated for that task. The effects of this approach are: 

(1) The teacher read the students' work with great cape; (2) The 
student modelled upon the teacher's own style, thereby improving his 
own prose style. Post-testing revealed a meaningful increase in 
recognition of sentence and paragraph patterns well beyond the .01 
level of significance. (CK) 
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A Behavior Management Approach to Teaching Introduction 

to Comoositionl 



Introduction 

In the past, courses in introductory psychology, behavior analysis, 
and college study skills have been offered at the university or college 
level according to the principles of behavioral psychology. Keller ( 9 ) 
renorted that teachers may be more effective if tehey employ contingency 
management in their courses.' Wcfichael and Corev (11) demonstrated 
that contingency management in an introductory psychology course pro- 
duced better learning. A self-paced and programmed course in behavior 
analysis, designed by Lloyd and Knutsen (10), illustrated that strategi- 
cally applied reinforcement within a curriculum of small, clear-cut se- 
quential steps can elicit "independent work" of high quality from univer- 
sity students. Hornstein (8) has demonstrated that college study skills 



^This study was undertaken at Mount Royal College, Calgar ,r , Canada. 
It was continued after my moving to Edmonds Community College, Lvnnwood , 
Washington.' It could not have been undertaken without the expert advice 
of Professor L. A. Hamerlynck, Universitv of Calgary.- It could not have 
been completed without the assistance of Professor Barbara Morg, ridge , 
Edmonds Community College.- 
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and tine management can be taught In a sequential manner, with student 
para-professionals systematically reinforcing appropriate study behaviors 
in students. 

These experiments lead to the question of whether behavior manage- 
ment can be employed in a college English course designed to ’’repair’' 
or "develop” the student’s skills in the written language. Such courses 
should enjoy great success; yet, according to a survey of two-year col- 
lege English teachers in 1965 ( 1 * 1 , o. 53) 35-*19 oercent of the respond- 
ents were pessimistic about whether remedial English could help students 
in general.- Furthermore, in about 75 percent of the reporting colleges, 
the .grammar that is presented in the remedial English course does not 
differ from that in the regular English course.- In the other 25 percent 
of the cases, one encounters such comments as "more basic," "high school 
level," "more time devoted," "more drill.'-’ Only 3 Percent indicate that 
some special approach, such as an application of structural linguistics, 
is being tried. (1*1, P. 52) 

Although this survey is some six years old, the indication is that 
innovation is in order. • My own bias is not in the direction of linguis- 
tics but of rhetoric.- Hence, a writing course was designed to improve 
the student's writing skills by means of a structured curriculum contain- 
ing sequential writing tasks.- Academic reward was contingent unon 
successful completion of these skill-steps; reinforcement came in the 
form of points (a "token economy") and from social reinforcement from 
instructor and peers. By using behavior management tactics, a course 
in introduction to composition was implemented. 
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Method 

To teach is to structure situations so that the student discovers 

his environment within or outside himself. The teacher, then, shares 

behaviors , or in she words of 3. 77 . Skinner (13 > on. 66-7): 

P.y selecting responses to be reinforced he improvises 
a program of contingencies, at each stare of which a 
resoonse is reinforced which makes it nossible to move 
on to a more demanding stare. The contingencies grad- 
ually approach those ’which generate the final specified 
response. 

Another way of saying this is that the student exerts "tri-al-and 
error” behavior which tends to be shaped by the teacher's rewards 
(2, 0.32). While it is relatively easv for teachers to control such 
contingencies in the classroom, it is difficult to research them be- 
cause of the free-wheeling setting and the inexactness of measurement". 
One cannot, therefore, class such studies as "behavior modification," 
which, in the words of Risley (7, p.-104), plays to two audiences, 

" . . ■ . the therapist's audience which requires pragmatic results, 

[sic] and the researcher's audience which requires quality research.” 
Behavior management, as it is applied to this project, is more a teach- 
ing than a research term: it means amplifying desired behaviors by 
structuring curriculum and reinforcing appropriate responses by stu- 
dents. • 

According to the course text, Casty's (3> op. 1-4) A Mixed Bag , the 
student is to become aware of the parts of the whole, the details that 
account for the effect first; then he is to learn to order parts or de- 
tails; and finally, he is to come to conclusions or make judgments bv 
manipulating parts, details, and methods of development.- As the course 



w as taurht, rhetorical proficiency vras stared in small steps leading from 
the ■■/ hat and hot-/ of mediating experience through '-/hen , where , why , and 
how much of orrani ?Anr thoughts to a hopefully self-rev/ard.tnq comnlox of 
behaviors which Fantini and Weinstein (*3 , r>p . • 50-55 ) call the avenue of 
exnrecsion for the student’s own thoughts, feelinrs, and attitudes. 

The subjects were community college students who had been advised, 
but not coerced to enroll in Introduction to Composition. They had 
demonstrated rhetorical or mechanical weaknesses In the use of the ’writ- 
ten lanquaqe, havinr taken an essav style Placement examination.’ The 
students knew that the course bore credit, vras transferable , but did not 
meet any portion of the English requirement for graduation. 

On the first day of class, students received the following materials 
a manila envelope containing a course explanation, a syllabus which vras 
quite specific, a contract, a mimeoed sheet for recording points, fifteen 
tap, -board tickets, a file folder containing a check list for reouired 
writing tasks, and a sheet of qraph paper for charting progress. The 
instructor then asked the students to write certain information in the 
file folder, peruse the check list, and notice the achievement chart, 
which could accomodate more than 4000 points over a ten-week period. 

Next, the class read the course explanation together in order to 
discover the rationale of the course. Its objectives, and requirements. 
The course was to be offered according to proven principles of behav- 
ior: the student could predict his own qrade; he would not be required 
to attend class but would be awarded points for doinc so (the tarn-board 
tickets were for his admission). Furthermore, he w as informed of a 
sequence of structured assignments ranqinq from simple to complex. • 



Resides these required tasks, there would be an assortment or bonus 
activities which were less directly related to writing fluency, vet which 
would be worth noints. The student could com lets anv or all of them and 
could contract to complete other ’work which would strengthen medal 
'.weaknesses. 



The explanation stated that the student would have to comnlete all 
of the required tasks to a minimum standard of achievement, as .judged by 
the instructor and that he would be awarded a minimum number of* noints 
for each step so completed. But the student could revise as often and 
as extensively as he deemed profitable, until he had pained the maximum 
number of points designated for that task. • He had to abide bv deadlines 
for first drafts, but beyond that, he could work prettv much at his own 
pace.' He had to complete all required tasks to a minimum standard; then 
he could revise in order to reach the maximum. He could also do bonus 
activities.- Depending on his motivation he could acquire 3CCC noints 
for a "C,' 1 3500 noints for a "B,” and 4000 for an ‘'A.’’ If at anv time 
during the quarter he wished to do so, he could challenge the course for 
a qrade of "C.’ 1 Finally, if at the end of the quarter he thought he 
could still improve his Derformance, he could opt for an incomnlete 
frade and have 30 days in which to revise required tasks in order to 
raise his point total. 

He had to aqree to the following terms : 

CONTRACT 




English 1C" is designed to assist the student in reaching 
rhetorical fluency.- While the brunt of the course involves 
writ inf. expository prose, some bonus sufqestions are onlv 
indirectly related to writ inf. • This oroqram, based on sound 
behavioral theory, will assist you by s tructurinq the learn- 
ing situation and by reinforcinf your annornriate writing 
and study behaviors. 

G 
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The ma,1 or roal of English Iff 0, then, 5 s this: BTvpy 

A STUDENT V’HO HAS DE r 'OMB r . nr N , 'TED F.O'"E DECREE 0 ,? DK^TCTEHCV 
IN THE CO WE NT IONS OF Of ITT EH ENGLISH, THAT NT! 'DENT TILL 
HE ABLE TO CO l ' l POB :: ' A rm j">vv r no m JVE wry, 1 '? r p , / ’ c v 

HE A BO HAPLY W HEE O v MECHANICAL EHHOP.f, U HICH EMPLOY 0 - VAPV- 
T'.jo '’ETHOOB OF H ' 1 ETC ETC A L DEVELOP 1 HHT . 



He , the undersigned , amree to the followin'” t e^ns and 
conditions : 

1. That, in order to have comnleted this course, I will 
write a standardised test, nre-test and nost-to^t forms. 

2. That I will complete all ten writing tasks to a minimum 
standard of acceptance, in the opinion of mv instructor. 

3- That I will fill out a class evaluation at the end of 
the term, ■ 

1) . That I may earn additional ooints, or bonus noints, by 
comnletinm tasks sum. pasted bv the svllabus or bv the 
instructor. 

5. That I may earn bonus ooints for depositing attendance 
chins . 

6. ' That all of my writing assignments m.U3t conform to 

"'Form for Papers . '• 

7. - That I am responsible for charting mv progress and 

keeping track of cumulative points. 

3. ■ That all my writing assignments must be in my class 

folder before I pet my /Trade . 

0 . That I may earn a prade of ''C' by pettinp 3CPC noints , 

"B" by pettinp 35CO, and "A ?l by pettin^ *1001. 

10.- That, if I am dissatisfied at any time durinp the course, 
I can challenpe the course; i." successful, my challenge 
will result in a prade of "C” without further class 
attendance or assipnments. 



Cipned , 



As has been mentioned, the required writ inr tasks were sequenced in three 
broad steps: noticing details and transferrinr them into connositions 



with oerceptible bepinninps , bodies, and outcomes: usinp methods of 
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development to fulfill writ. 5 nr on no or? os r -uoh a? vl n rr directions, ox-' 
rial, nine a phenomenon, and reactinr to an ar^u^ont : and relatl nr ideas 
according to various nodes of discourse such 0.3 analysis, clnssl fl cation , 
persuasion, and definition. Insofar as it was Possible, each assignment 
was structured to enmar.e the student’s own background of experience, 
assist the student in bulldinm meanings and relationships, and promote 
t.he student's extension of skills, abilities, and interests, as des- 
cribed by Uafner (6, n.-2 9). 

Two important facets still need to be described, reinforcement tac- 
tics and reinforcement of "progressive approximations" (11, n. 1.6 ) . 

The business of attendance may serve to describe how reinforcement , at 
first as constant as possible, was faded to intermittenev . ^or the 
first two weeks, approximately, the student exchanged a tay-board tick- 
et for points which were immediatelv added to his point total. Then, 
the tickets became extraneous and the student merely credited himself 
with the correct number of points each time he attended. finally, 
points were calculated by the week. Also, at first , all tasks bore 
points: writing the standardized tests, keeoin" the file folder up-to- 

date, eto. These points were totalled up dailv. • Later the noints were 
saved for a week at a time; toward the end of the term, points became a 



mere formality, most students haviny already accrued the number desired. 
Although a sort of "token economy" seemed to reiyn, the intent was to 
evoke "independent" work of hiyh quality. • 

Requiring the student to complete each assignment to a minimum 
standard of achievement, but making it profitable for him to revise ,:s 
extensively and frequently had. important effects: the instructor found 
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M iii?. elf re ad 1 n ' , ' i student'?’ work •• , .ith ~ro.at care (••hich is onlv 
the student , means of successive revision, "modelled 1 (11, 
upon the teacher’s o^n style, there's*' improving his own prose 
and the student (and instructor) "overlearned" rhetorical and 



rl <~ht ! ) : 

on . 2 hd--')) 

st vie : 
rrammatical 



principles . 

In The T echnology of Teaching , 2 k. inner (13 n. 12) save: 

Education is Perhaps the most important branch of 
scientific technology. It deeply affects the 
lives of all of us. Ve can no longer allow the 
exigencies of a practical situation to suppress 
the tremendous improvements which are in reach. 

The practical situation must be changed. 

The program under examination did chance the practical situation, if only 

because it attempted both to take into account ,1ust how organisms learn 

and to capitalize upon that process. It tried to respond to Skinner’s 

own questions: 

1. What behavior is to be set up? 

2. What reinforcers are at hand? 

3. What responses are available in embarking unon a program 
of progressive approximations which will lead to the final 
form of the behavior? 

H . ■ How can reinforcements be most effectively scheduled to 
maintain the beuavior in stre^mth? 



desalts 



Of 31 registrants, two never came to class, and three withdrew dur- 
ing the first week because of the course format. One other student 
stopped attendin'? in the sixth week, probably because of illness in the 
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far.ilv. The remaining twenty-five 
"A," 1 received 1 received a 



take "I 


. " There were 


seven "VPs, 


college 


has disnenced 


with 



completed the course: 13 received 

made of ’M. •’ 7 students elected to 

and here it must he mentioned that the 



Student course evaluations were almost unanimously favorable. One 
student objected to the point system, another disliked what he called the 
"so-called bonus activities," but another student summer. ted that the in- 
structor met a pay raise, become head of the department, and have fewer 



classes to teach. ■ 



The standardized test which students took at the beginninr and end 
of the course was the He draw- Hi 11 Basic Skills W riting Test . ■ Since at 
the end of the quarter no alternate form of the test was available, stu- 
dents took the same form of the test at the beginning and at the end of 
the quarter. There are three parts: language mechanics (30 items), sen- 

tence patterns (2.6 items), and paragraph patterns (15 items).- Whether 
an ability to recognise errors in composition can be equated withwrit- 
ing Proficiency itself is debatable. However, among t wen tv students who 
were tested and retested, there was no statistically significant mean 
increase in recognition of errors in language mechanics, but there was 
a mean increase in recognition of sentence patterns and paragraph pat- 
terns well beyond the .01 level of significance. Of interest is the 
fact that of those who attended regularly throughout the term, eighteen 
students were directly engaged in the BRIDOE, the developmental reading, 
writing, and study skills center. • 
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Discussion 

The behavior management or o cram seeminply was <a success: it is 

obviously difficult to establish that the treatment alone elicited the 

success. Measurement is indeed a problem with anv classroom project, 

as Baer (1, p.9 2) indicates: 

... the evaluation of a study Ttfhich nuroorts to 
be an applied behavior analysis is somewhat different 
than the evaluation of a similar laboratory analysis. 
Obviously, the study must be applied , behavioral , and 
analytic ; in addition, it should be technological , 
conceptually systematic , and effective , and it should 
display fome generality. 

Insofar as the course did meet these criteria, it was successful; 
if I were to repeat the project, I would attempt to make the curri- 
culum even more systematic, employ students to check exercises, and 
develop some five t'-\?o-week '"mini-courses , " each worth one credit. The 
student then would not have to wait for ten weeks for academic reward 
as he does in the traditional class; he would have a mreat deal of 
individual attention; he could take any or all of the sub-courses even 
if he weren't interested in the regular composition seouence : and he 
could pace himself to better advantage.’ Ultimately, an almost infin- 
ite number of packaged courses could be made up for more relevant, 
effective classwork for students of remedial or developmental English. 
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Reid, Bruce A. "A Behavior Management Approach to Teaching Introduction 
to Composition . ' ! 

The study, begun at a college in Canada and continued at a community 
college in the U.S., concerned the efficacy of teaching a remedial 
English class according to the principles of behavioral psychology. 
Rhetorical proficiency was programmed into skill-stems, each of which 
the student had to complete to a minimum standard of achievement. The 
curriculum was governed by a point system, which afforded the student 
a minimum number of points for each skill-step completed, but allowed 
him to revise frequently in order to earn up to a maximum number of 
points for each task. Bonus activities augmented the point total. 
Students predicted their own grades, IcePt track of their own Points, 
and charted their own progress. Behavior management proved effective. 
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